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or fissures, locally called lodes ; and the di-|and are found from one to ten feet deep. This 
rection of these fissures is mostly east and | course is called a stream ; and when it pro- 
west: in this manner they frequently pass | duces a large quantity of the metal, it is de- 
through a considerable tract of country with | nominated Beukeyl, which is a Cornish word, 
very few variations, unless interrupted by some | signifying a living stream; and in the same 
|intervening cause. But, besides this east and | figurative language, when the stone is but 
| west direction, there is what the miners call | lightly impregnated with tin, it is said to be 
the underlying, or hade of the vein, which is| just alive ; when it contains no metal, it is 


no. 50, NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP STAIRS, . : 
a deflection of the lode from the perpendicular 


line. This slope generally trends north or 
south, but its direction is by no means uni- 
form, for it will frequently underlie a small 
space in different ways, appearing as though 


PHILADELPHIA. 








= ! 
For ** The Friend.” | 


TIN MINES OF CORNWALL. 


It is presumed the readers of “‘ The Friend” | the deviations of the lodes are wavy, making 
were interested and pleased with the account | large curves, where they cross a valley ; and 
of the “Tin Plate Working” in last number. | in almost all cases the lesser veins branch from 
We now present them with extracts from the | the great lodes like the boughs of a tree, the 
same work, Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, in| ramifications diminishing as they extend in 
relation to the manner of obtaining that use-| distance, till they terminate in threads. 
ful metal. Both are calculated to show ina! Veins of tin are considered to be worth 
striking point of view, the sometimes slow, but working when only three inches wide, provid- 
for the most part sure, progress with which |ed the ore be good; some of the mines, how- 
difficulties may be made to yield to the united lever, have very large veins, from which, as 
effect of patient perseverance and inventive | just stated, the smaller ones diverge. ‘These 
ingenuity, aided by experience. veins sometimes cross each other, either ho- 

—_ |rizontally or in their perpendicular descent, 





The English tin mines are in Cornwall and | when they are called contras by the miners ;| 
Devon, chiefly, however, in the former county, | sometimes, too, a promising vein will sudden- | 


which forms the most westerly extremity of ||y disappear, without giving any warning, by 
the island, jutting out into the sea between St. | becoming narrower, or of worse quality ; this 
George’s and the Irish Channels, somewhat | occurrence is called by the workmen a start, 
in the form of a horn; from whence the com-|and is no ways uncommon in the Cornish 
mon name of the county, as well as the Latin| mines. ‘Thus, in a single day, a rich vein of 
Cornubia, are generally supposed to be derived. |tin may suddenly terminate, and leave the 

The county of Cornwall abounds with mi-| miner no clue by which to proceed in his at- 





neralogical productions, probably to a greater | tempts to rediscover the infracted stratum. | 
extent, and including a larger variety of sub-| A body of clay or other matter appears to in- | 


stances, than almost any other tract of like | terpose, and although the search is generally 
size in the world. ‘The general appearance, | pursued, either by working in the direction of 
too, of the surface is strikingly indicative of | the vein, or by sinking a new shaft from the 
the fact, that beneath rather than upon that | surface, mortification and loss not seldom ter- 
surface are we to look for the riches of the minate an adventure, the commencement of 
inhabitants. The chief metalliferous strata,| which was highly encouraging. It may be 


however, stretch from the Land’s End in the! further mentioned, that tin is sometimes found 


west, in an easterly direction, through Devon- | collected and fixed, and sometimes loose and | 


shire. ‘The priacipal seat of the mines, atjdilated. “ In the former state it is either in 


present, is in the neighbourhood of St. Austel, a lode or floor, which is a horizontal layer of | 


and westward towards the sea; those on the/the ore, or interspersed in grains and small 
northern side of this mining tract, of about) masses in the natural rock. The floors are 
seven miles in breadth, being latterly the most | 

productive. Speaking of this locality, the| pense of working them is generally consider- 
author of the General View of Cornwall strik- | able, from the quantities of large timber ne- 
ingly remarks, “ In a narrow slip of barren| cessary to support the several passages of the 
country, where the purposes of agriculture | mine. The same lode that has continued per- 
would not employ above a few thousand people, | pendicular for several fathoms, is sometimes 
the mines alone support a population estimat- | found to extend suddenly into a floor. ‘Tin, in 


. . . . | . 
it had been forced to either side. Sometimes | be proper to mention, that formerly, and even 


| 


frequently deep, and very rich; but the ex-) 


ed at nearly 60,000, exclusive of the artisans, 
tradesmen, and merchants in the towns of St. 


its dispersed form, is either met with in a 
pulverised sandy state, in separate stones, 


Pustel, Truro, Penrhyn, Falmouth, Redruth, | called shodes, or in a continued course of stones, 


Penzance, and some others.” 


which are sometimes found together in such 


The tin ores of Cornwall are found in veins j numbers, that they reach a considerable depth, 


called dead ; and the heaps of rubble are em- 
phatically called deads. 

Before adverting to the signs that are al- 
lowed in general to indicate the proximity of 
a favourable spot for sinking a mine, it may 


to this day by some persons, implicit faith at- 
tached to the use of the virgula divinitoria, 
or divining rod; nor was this superstition by 
any means confined to the ignorant or the il- 
literate, but extended to the best informed even 
of the overseers themselves. Even Pryce, 
one of the most scientific and experienced 
miners of Cornwall, appears to have been an 
| inflexible believer in the extraordinary effects 
of this rod, the use of which, although of great 
antiquity in foreign countries, was introduced 
into this only in the reign of Queen Anne by 
a renegade Spaniard of the name of Riberia. 
Pryce thus describes the construction and use 
of the rod :-—‘ The rods formerly used were 
shoots of one year’s growth that grew forked ; 
but it is found that two separate shoots, tied 
together with some vegetabie substance, as 
pack-thread, will answer rather better than 
those which are grown forked, as, their shoots 
being seldom of equal length or bigness, they 
do not handle so well as the others, which 
may be chosen of exactly the same size. The 
shape of the rods thus prepared will be be- 
|tween two and a half and three feet long. 
They must be tied together at their great root 
| ends, the smaller being to be held in the hands. 
Hazel-rods cut in the winter, such as are used 
| for fishings-rods, and kept till they are dry, 
do best ; though, where these are not at hand, 
| apple-tree suckers, rods from peach-trees, cur- 
rants, or the oak, though green, will answer 
|tolerably well. It is very difficult to describe 
the manner of holding and using the rod: it 
| ought to be held in the hands, the smaller ends 
|lying flat or parallel to the horizon, and the 
upper part in an elevation not perpendicular 
| to it, but seventy degrees. 

| “ The rod being properly held by those with 
| whom it will answer, when the toe of the right 
| foot is within the semi-diameter of the piece 
of metal or other subject of the rod, it will be 
repelled towards the face, and continue to be 
so while the foot is kept from touching or be- 
ing direcfly over the subject ; in which case 
it will be sensibly and strongly attracted, and 
be drawn quite down. The rod should be 
firmly and steadily grasped, for if, when it 
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hath begun to be attracted, there be the least 
imaginable jerk or opposition to its attraction, 
it will not move any more till the hands are 
opened and a fresh grasp taken. The stronger 
the grasp the livelier the rod moves, provided 
the grasp be steady, and of an equal strength.” 
Scepticism seems, in the opinion of the simple- 
minded Cornishman, to be destructive of the 
effect of the divining rod, just as Sir Thomas 
Brown tells us, that the man who, doubting 
the existence of ghosts, should wish to see 
one for his conviction, shall never be grati- 
fied. Pryce goes on to say,-“ A littie practice 
by a person in earnest about it, will soon give 
him the necessary adroitness in the use of this 
instrument; but it must be particularly ob- 
served, that as our animal spirits are neces- 
sary to this process, so a man ought to hold 
the rod with the same indifference and inat- 
tention to, or reasoning about it, or its effects, 
as he holds a fishing-rod or a walking stick ; 
for if the mind be occupied by doubts, reason- 
ing, or any other operation that engages the 
animal spirits, it will divert their powers from 
being exerted in this process, in which their 
instrumentality is absolutely necessary : from 
hence it is that the rod constantly answers in 
the hands of peasants, women, or children, 
who hold it simply, without puzzling their 
minds with doubts or reasonings.” Nearly 
thirty years ago, when Warner visited Corn- 
wall, many surprising stories were told to con- 
firm the accounts given of the powers of the 
virgula divinitoria ; and at that time, he said, 
implicit credit was given to the virtue of the 
rod by all persons concerned in the Cornish 
mines: most of the workmen were firm be- 
lievers in it, but many of the captains were 
sceptical; and all the proprietors absolute in- 
fidels in this respect.” 

Although there is no rule by which the ex- 
istence of a vein of tin can certainly be deter- 
mined by the appearance of merely superficial 
signs, yet there are various indications that 
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the steam-engine, mines in mountainous situa- 
tions were worked with much more ease and 
economy than others, on account of the con- 
venience which they afforded, as well for the 
scooping out of horizontal gangways for the 
bringing forth of the ore, as for the more diffi- 
cult perforation of drains to carry off the water. 
Elevated situations are moreover found to be 
healthier than others that lie low. The im- 
mense steam-engines now erected to raise the 
water have rendered the working of the mines 
somewhat less dependent on situation ; though 
someti now as formerly, the adits, or drifts 
for the emission of the water, are carried for 
a mile or two through hard rock, at an enor- 
mous expense. 

It is a most remarkable fact, that not only 
in hills and valleys, and from the plains, have 
the enterprising explorations of the tinners 
been conducted—some of the Cornish mines 
have actually been carried to a considerable 
distance under the sea; some of these sub- 
marine excavations, as described by Mr. 
Hawkins, display, in a striking manner, the 









titude of small veins of tin ore, which crossed 
each other in every direction. The adjacent 
rock also contained this mineral in consider. 
able quantities ; they worked this rock when. 
ever the sea, the time, and the season would 
permit, until the depth became too great. 

The place where this submarine tin ore was 
found was about 200 yards from the shore ; 
and ag the bank of the sea in this place is very 
steep and high, this distance is considerable, 
even at low water ; and at high water is co- 
vered by the sea six yards deep. As the 
bottom is gravelly, and full of rocks, the waves 
become much agitated, and rise to a great 
height, when the wind blows from particu- 
lar points. This inconvenience takes place 
throughout the winter, and had always led to 
the failure of the different attempts which had 
been made before to drain the mine and raise 
the ore. At low water mark, the rock rises 
a little above the surface of the sea; never- 
theless, there is not ten months in the year in 
which it is uncovered. 

Against all these difficulties, a single indi- 


effects of perseverance and the defiance of| vidual, whose property was not worth three 
danger on the part of the miners : for instance, | crowns, and who undertook the work anew, 
the noted mine of Huel-Cok, in the parish of had to contend. This courageous miner em- 


St. Just, which descends eighty fathoms, and 
extends itself forward under the bed of the 
sea, beyond low water mark. In some places, 
the miners have only three fathoms of rock 


| Ployed three summers in sinking a pit, during 
| which time he could only work two hours a 
day, and every time when he went to work, 
;he found his excavation full of water. This 





between them and the sea; so that they hear | he was obliged to empty out before he could 
very distinctly the movement and the noise of | recommence working, which occasioned still 


the waves. ‘This noise is sometimes terrible, 
being of an extraordinary loudness, as the At- 
lantic Ocean is here many hundred leagues 
in breadth. In the mine, the rolling of the 
stones and rocks overhead, which the sea 
moves along its bed, is plainly heard; the 
noise of which, mixed with the roaring of the 
waves, sounds like reiterated claps of thunder, 


and causes both admiration and terror to those | 


who have the curiosity to go down. 
In one place, where the vein was very rich, 


greater difficulties when he set about blasting 
the rock. 

| At first he had only need of strength and 
patience ; but when he sank to a greater depth, 
he added to them ingenuity. He built round 
the mouth of the pit a turret of wood, imper- 
vious to the water, and by this means was able 
|to prolong the time of working on the rock. 
He further endeavoured to shut out the water 
‘entirely from his pit, by raising the turret 
above the greatest height to which the sea 





rarely fail to point out the proximity of alode|they searched it with imprudence, and left} could reach. 


when near the surface : these are, the barren- | 
ness of the spot; the presence of shattered | 


but four feet of rock between the excavation 
and the bed of the sea. At high water, the 


| But here he had new difficulties to conquer : 


first, to make this turret impervious to water ; 


fragments of the shodes or stones already men- | howling of the waves is heard in this place in| and secondly, to stay it in such a manner, that 


tioned; or, sometimes, the harsh ae 
taste of the water of some adjacent spring. 
More generally, however, the richest lodes 


owe their discovery to accidental causes, such | through the weak roof, and penetrate into the | difficulties. 


as the breaking of rocks, the washing away 
of sea-clifis, and still more frequently in the | 


so dreadful a manner, that even the miners 


who work near it have often taken to flight, | 


supposing that the sea was going to break 


mine. 
A very singular circumstance at Huel-Cok 


|neither the flux nor reflux of the sea, or the 
shocks of the waves, could overturn it. The 
| enterprising miner had provided against these 
The rock was, fortunately, of 
porphyry, not too hard to cut, but still very 
\firm. He shaped the portions he separated 


working of drifts and adits: these, being cut is, that in some places, under the bed of the from it, and disposed them in a regular man- 
sea, where there is only a small thickness of | ner at the bottom of the turret, and closed and 


in a direction north or south, often intersect | 
rich veins at right angles. After a spot con- 
taining ore has been discovered, the next con- 
sideration is, how or whether a mine may be | 
wrought with advantage. 





rock between the mine and the water, in one 
place not more than four feet, but a very small 
quantity of water enters the mine by leakage. 


| caulked with oakum and fat cement all the 


interstices between the wood and the stone, 
| so that the whole was united into one mass. 


In order to deter-| When the miners perceive any chinks which | The pit, like all those in Cornwall, was lined 


mine this question, the projector will duly | might give it a passage, they stop them up| with planks; all the joints being well caulked 


weigh all circumstances connected with the 
place, more particularly its situation as to 
wood, water, carriage, healthiness, and the 
like, and compare the result with the richness 
of the ore, the charge of digging, stamping, 
washing, and smelting. 

The situation of the spot should particular- 
ly be considered. A mine, generally speak- 
ing, will occur, 1, in a mountain ; 2, in a hill ; 
3, in a valley ; or, 4, in a flat place. On man 


with clay, or with oakum. The like method 
is used in the lead mines of Pava Labalon, 
which also run under the bed of the sea. The 
mine of Huel-Cok has now been abandoned 
many years, on account of the danger, which 
continually became more menacing. 

But the most singular work of this kind was 
executed more than a century ago, in the 
midst of the sea, near the port of Penzance. 


( y | At low water in this place, a gravelly bottom 
accounts, especially before the introduction of | was left bare, in which was discovered a mul- 





‘and pitched. When his frame-work was thus 
constructed, he supported it with iron braces. 
| About the mouth of the pit he raised, upon 
four great piles, a platform of planks, to sup- 
port the windlass, which was worked by four 
men. This work, as may be imagined, took 
much time, and met with many mishaps in 
the execution ; but the perseverance and pre- 
sence of mind of the undertaker conquered all 
obstacles. When the pit and tower were 
finished, he then reaped the fruit of his indus- 
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try, and established a regular work at Stock- 
work, drew from it in a little time a consider- 
able quantity of tin, and put his adventure on 
a good footing. 

There were times, however, when his un- 
dertaking was not in such a good state. To 
save expense, and diminish his labours, he at- 
tacked the part of the mine overhead, by 
which means, at high water, the sea penetrat- 
ed through the chinks of the rock, so that he 
was obliged to sustain the roof, which was 
pretty extensive, in some parts, by planks and 
thick props, to prevent the great mass of wa- 
ter which pressed on it above from driving it 
in. Besides this, notwithstanding all his en- 
deavours, it was not possible for him to keep 
his wood-work watertight in the winter; and 
when the sea was rough, he could not trans- 
port the ore ashore in his boat. In the au- 
tumn of 1790, the chamber excavated in the 
inside of the rock had the following dimen- 
sions :— 


Greatest depth, - - 36 feet. 
Depth to the level of the passage, - 26 feet. 
Greatest diameter of the chamber, - 18 feet. 
Least diameter, : ° 3 feet. 


Four men, in two hours, emptied the pit of 
water by the windlass, at the rate of four tons 
in a minute; towards the end of which time, 
six men drove it from the bottom of the pit, 
and poured it into the passage. After draw- 
ing off the water, they worked six hours more 
on the rock. From one tide to another, they 
raised about thirty sacks of ore, each sack 
containing fourteen gallons, fifteen sixteenths 
of which were so rich, that they produced one- 
sixth of a hundred-weight of tin, and one-six- 
teenth of a hundred was procured from the 
remaining part; so that in six months they 
raised to the value of 600/. sterling of tin. 
As most of the ore was interspersed in a hard 
rock, difficult to pound, the undertaker had it 
roasted in a common lime-kilo, which answer- 
ed perfectly well. There had been nothing 
of the kind done in Cornwall before. This 





scale of civilization; and as I am a planter|a profuse abundance of per provisions, as 


in the south, deriving my entire subsistence | they had generally cleared five or six acres 
from slave labour, but having a coloured) of land each, which being very rich, and 
family and children, motives of necessity and | planted with every variety to eat or to sell, 
self-preservation have induced me to labour| they had become traders in rice, corn, pota- 
for a similar object to yours, in which I have | toes, sugar cane, fowls, peas, beans, in short, 
been employed for some time past ; therefore, every thing, to sell on their own account, and 
as wisdom is most certainly attained from| had already laid up thirty or forty dollars 
comparing the facts proved by experiment, I| apiece. My son’s farm was upon a larger 
thought that it would be interesting to you| scale, and furnished with more commodious 
and to many of your readers, to be informed dwelling houses, also with store and out 
of the result of my colonization experiments,| houses. In nine months he had made and 
made in the Island of Hayti, the convenient | housed three crops of corn, of twenty-five 
situation of which, and its nearness to the| bushels to the acre, each, or one crop every 
place where the emigrants lived, induced me| three months. His high land rice, which was 
to give it a preference. A full account of| equal to any in Carolina, so ripe and heavy 
these experiments follows, and their import-| as some of it to be couched or Jeaned down, 
ance may excuse the length of this com-| and no bird had ever troubled it, nor had any 
munication. of his fields ever been hoed, there being as 
About eighteen months ago, I carried out| yet no appearance of grass. His cotton was 
my son, George Kingsley, a healthy coloured | of an excellent staple; in seven months it had 
man of uncorrupted morals, about thirty years| attained the height of thirteen feet ; the stalks 
of age, tolerably well educated, of very in-| were ten inches in circumference, and had 
dustrious habits, and a native of Florida, to-| upwards of five hundred large boles on each 
gether with six prime African men, my own| stalk, (not a worm or red bug as yet to be 
slaves, liberated for that express purpose, to| seen.) His yams, cassava, and sweet pota- 
the northeast side of the island of Hayti, near| toes, were incredibly large, and plentifully 
Porte Plate, where we arrived in the month| thick in the ground; one kind of sweet pota- 
of October, 1836; and after application to the | to, lately introduced from Taheita (formerly 
local authorities, from whom I rented some | Otaheita) Island in the Pacific, was of pecu- 
good land near the sea, and thickly timbered | liar excellence ; it tasted like new flour, and 
with lofty woods, I set them to work cutting| grew to an ordinary size in one month. ‘Those 
down trees, about the middle of November, | I eat at my son’s had been planted five weeks, 
and returned home to Florida. My son wrote| and were as big as our full grown Florida 
to us frequently, giving an account of his|tatoes. His sweet orange trees, budded upon 
progress. Some of the fallen timber was dry | wild stalks cut off (which every where abound) 
enough to burn off in January, 1837, when it| about six months before, had large tops, and 
was cleared up, and eight acres of corn|the buds were swelling as if preparing to 
planted, and as soon as circumstances would | flower. My son reported that his people had 
allow, sweet potatoes, yams, cassava, rice, | all enjoyed excellent health, and had laboured 
beans, peas, plantains, oranges, and all sorts| just as steadily as they formerly did in Flo- 
of fruit trees, were planted in succession. Inj rida, and were well satisfied with their situa- 
the month of October, 1837, 1 again set off| tion, and the advantageous exchange of cir- 
for Hayti, in a coppered brig of 150 tons,| cumstances they had made. They all enjoyed 
bought for the purpose, and in five days and| the friendship of the neighbouring inhabitants, 
a half, from St. Mary’s in Georgia, landed | and the entire confidence of the Haytian go- 


singular work was known by the name of| my sons, wife, and children, at Porte Plate,| vernment. 
gu 2 ’ , , 


Huel Ferry: the persevering individual who 


together with the wives and children of his} I remained with my son all January, 1838, 


planned and executed it, died at the age of| servants, now working for him under an in-| and assisted him in making improvements of 


seventy years, in the winter of 1791; the 
mine having in the preceding summer yielded 
ore worth 30001. 


(To be continued.) 


HAYTI. 


The editor of the Christian Statesman, in 
publishing the following letter, remarks, it 
“is from a very intelligent source, and will 
be interesting to all who desire the prosperity 
of that island.” On reading it, the query 


naturally arose,—if such things can be done 


in Hayti, why not equally practicable in 
South Carolina, Georgia, &c.? 
Hayrtt, June 30, 1837. 
To the Editor of the Christian Statesman: 
Srr,—Your being one of the principal mem- 


bers of the African Colonization Society, an 


institution purely philanthropic, and whose 


object apparently is to advance the depressed 


free people of colour to a higher grade in the 


|denture of nine years; also two additional different kinds, amongst which was a new 
| families of my slaves, all liberated for the ex. | two story house, and then left him to go to 
|press purpose of transportation to Hayti,| Port au Prince, where | obtained a favourable 
|where they were all to have as much good| answer from the president of Hayti, to his 
| land in fee, as they could cultivate, say ten/ petition, asking for leave to hold and own in 
| acres for each family, and all its proceeds, | fee simple, the same tract of land upon which 
together with one fourth part of the nett pro-| he then lived as a tenant, paying rent to the 
 eond of their labour on my son’s farm, for| Haytian government, containing about thirty- 
| themselves; also, victuals, clothes, medical | five thousand acres, which was ordered to be 
| attendance, &c., gratis, besides Saturdays and | surveyed to him, and valued, and not expected 
| Sundays, as days of labour for themselves, or | to exceed the sum of three thousand dollars, 


| of rest, just at their option. |or about ten cents an acre. After obtaining 


On my arrival at my son’s place, called) this land in fee for my son, I returned to 
Cabaret (twenty-seven miles east of Porte Florida in February, 1938. 
| Plate) in November, 1837, as before stated,I| As France has now consented to the inde- 


| found every thing in the most flattering and} pendence of Hayti, to which it has formally 
prosperous condition. They had all enjoyed| relinquished all its claims, I will say a few 
good health, were overflowing with the most | words in answer to some objections which I 
delicious variety and abundance of fruits and| have heard made by very prudent people, to 
provisions, and were overjoyed at again meet-|the policy of encouraging the growth and 
ing their wives and children, whom they could | civilization of the island of Hayti, which ob- 
introduce into good comfortable log houses, | jections, I presume, originated in the fear 
all nicely white-washed, and in the midst of| of having a free coloured government and 
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powerful people, so near to our own slave-|from the block on which it has been drawn 
holding states. If this evil of situstion, arising |to this machine, which, laying hold of the 
from a natural cause, could be obviated, it|end, successively straightens it, cuts it into 
certainly would be prudent to remove it. But|exact lengths for the intended needles, then 
as Hayti enjoys so many permanent natural | points it at each end, grooves it, makes the 
advantages over any equal portion of our |eyes by drilling, and countersinking them at 
neighbouring continent, either as it relates to | the same time, files off the projection left by 
climate, soil, or situation, moreover its great | grooving, and drops the needles into a box 
extent and extraordinary fertility render it|\for their reception. That ampinion may be 
capable of supporting a large population, of| formed of the rapidity of its movements, we 
at least fourteen millions of people, which, | may state, that forty needles are made thus 
independent of all our efforts to the contrary,|by the machine in one minute. The pro- 
will fill up by natural increase in a few years, | prietors expect that fifty machines will only 
would it not be our best policy to cultivate a} require the attention of five persons, and that 
friendly understanding with this formidable | these will produce 1,200,000 needles per day, 
people, improve their moral habits, and ad-|or 7,200,000 per week, at the cost of one 
vance their civilization as fast as lays in our} penny per thousand, including wages, interest 
power? Hayti was formerly the commercial | of money vested in machinery, power, tools, 


















as I sat at work in the airy parlour at L 
two strangers of uncommon interest in my 
feelings entered. The first was my old friend 
the Delaware Chief, the great Bock-on-jai- 
hai-lus; I rose to meet him with a cordial wel- 
come. 
‘“ Le-na-par-quay,” (a name given me by the 





emporium of the western world; it supplied 
both hemispheres with sugar and coffee ; it is 
now recovering fast from @ state of anarchy 
and destitution, brought on by the French 
revolution. Its government stands on a very 
respectable footing, and it only requires capi- 
tal and education, to become a country of 
great commercial importance, and able to 
supply the whole consumption of the United 


States with sugar and coffee. The European | 


nations are now taking advantage of this state 
of @hings, and are cultivating a friendly com- 
mercial intercourse with Hayti. Is it not our 
best policy to profit by the natural advantages 
which we have over them, arising from cir- 
cumstances peculiar to our situation, and en- 
courage as far as possible the industrious and 
most respectable part of our free coloured 
population, especially the agricultural part, 
to emigrate to that country, now mostly va- 
cant, which is within a week’s sail of our 
own coast? The natural prejudice of those 
emigrants towards the country of their birth 
would greatly tend to promote a reciprocal 
national attachment, and would produce har- 
mony and good will by an assimilation of 
manners, customs, and language, tending to 
strengthen the chain of commercial relations 
much to our advantage. 

Finally, sir, 1 have to observe that if any 
coloured people of the above description should 
apply to you for further information regard- 
ing Hayti, you may assure them of a good 
reception at George Kingsley’s establishment 
near Porte Plate, where they will find a 
plenty of good land to cultivate, which they 
may either rent or buy upon the most liberal 
terms; and that six months’ labour as agri- 
culturists will render them entirely indepen- 
dent of all future want of provision. You 
may also assure them of Hayti’s being com- 
paratively a much healthier country than any 
of our seaboard countries south of New York. 

I remain, very respectfully, 
Your most obedient, 
Z. Kinestey, a Florida planter. 


Needle-making by Patent Machinery.— 
We understand that some curious patent ma- 
chinery for making needles has recently been 
introduced at eld ; which, for simplicity, 
despatch, and perfection, surpasses every 
thing previously known. The wire is taken 


&c. For some years, a variety of methods 


needle-grinding have been tried, and either 
discontinuec, or but partially adopted; but 
this mode of pointing needles is of such a 
nature as not to injure the health of the most 
delicate person, and therefore may be consi- 
dered of great advantage in diminishing the 
waste of human life. We are informed, that 
the proprietors have taken out patents for this 
| invention in the principal kingdoms in Europe, 
and we hope the patentees will be remune- 
rated for their ingenuity and enterprise. 





For “ The Friend.” 
Princely Courtesy of Two Indian Chiefs. 


The following simple and touching extract 
\is forwarded for insertion in “ The Friend.” 
| It is transeribed from An Appeal to the vir- 
| tue and good sense of the inhabitants of Great 
| Britain in behalf of the Indians of North Ame- 
|rica, by Walter Broomley, late pay-master 
|of the 230th regiment of Royal Welsh Fu- 
| sileers, &c. Halifax, Nova Scotia,—printed 
1820. 





EXTRACT. 


There is something so singularly beautiful 
‘in the simplicity and godly sincerity of the 
| following copy of a letter, lately forwarded to 
me by a faithful friend and coadjutor in Bos- 
ton, U.S., that I cannot resist the temptation 
of transcribing it. It was addressed to the 
Honourable E. Boudinot, the aged and vene- 
| rable President of the American Bible Society, 
by a lady in Pennsylvania, under date Ist 
February, 1819. 

Dear Sir,—My heart and eyes are glad- 
dened with a sight long desired, a specimen 
of the translation of the scriptures into the 
language of our western neighbours ; and from 
the impulse of congenial feeling I send you 
congratulations. 

I rejoice with you, I raise my soul in grate- 
ful adoration to Him, who claims the “ heathen 





for his inheritance, and the uttermost parts of 


the earth for his possession.” 

Emigrating early to the west, I formed a 
sort of acquaintance with several Indians, 
many of whom I respected as men of under- 
standing ; and I have often heard them lament 
the distressing situation of their country, the 





for preventing the very injurious effects of 















ungenerous avarice of the whites, and the un- 
governable passions of their own people. 


About the year 1800, in the month of June, 





After shaking my hand, he said, 


Delaware Indians,) “ this is my friend King 
Kabox-Ki.” They took seats, informed me 
they called to take dinner with me, having 
made the engagement with my husband in the 


city. They were-on their return from seeing 


their great father, as they called the President. 

At dinner, they received my attentions as 
easy as persons of good breeding do, in circles 
where good breeding excludes every useless 
ceremony. 

King Kabox-Ki was silent—when he spoke 
it was in the Delaware tongue ; he desired his 
friend to tell me he could not speak English. 
Bock-on-jai-hai-lus was more communicative. 
He informed me the president said they must 
improve their ground, their young men must 
learn to plough, their young women to spin. 
He was dejected, but noble and animated in 
his whole deportment. While we sat at table 
after the cloth was removed, and after some 
conversation, he said, “ Le-na-par-quay, we 
now go.”—* And when shall I see you again 
Bock-on-jai-hai-lus ?” said I ; ** Me old,” said 
he, “ me soon lie down,” spreading his hand 
with a low horizontal motion, then raising his 
eyes to heaven, and extending his hand to- 
wards me with devout expression, he added, 
with an effusion of feeling, (I have never seen 
one more expressive,) ‘“ but we shall meet 
with Jesus.” With sympathetic ardour and 
Christian love, I took his hand, enquiring with 
rapture, “ Bock-on-jai-hai-lus, do you know 
Jesus !”’—He answered with firmness, “ Me 
know Jesus,—me love Jesus.” Then, rising 
from the table, we shook hands solemnly, say- 
ing farewell. 

My eyes followed their venerable figures 
till the door closed from my view, for the last 
time in this world, the great Bock-on-jai-hai- 
lus, and his friend King Kabox-Ki. 

The interview so truly sublime, interested 
me more tenderly towards a nation of stran- 
gers, than I could have experienced from any 
other circumstance, and brought to my heart 
with sweet conviction of its efficacy, “ in 
Christ Jesus there is neither male nor female, 
barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free.” 

Often has my heart reverted with tender 
recollection to this scene; often in the since- 
rity of my soul, { have wished it might be in 
my power to contribute my mite toward some 
favourable prospect of their religious improve- 
ment; for I firmly believe they are vessels of 
mercy. And now, my dear sir, that my faith 
may not be dead, “ being alive,” I commit 
into your hands, as President of the Bible So- 


ciety, and the friend of humanity, one hundred 


dollars, for the department, particularly, of 
the Delaware translation. 


With sentiments of high respect, I am 
dear sir, your sister, 


L&-NA-PAR-QUAY. 
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THE FRIEND. 


Extracts from the Letters and Journal of 
Daniel Wheeler, now engaged in a reli- 
gious visit to the inhabitants of some of the 
islands of the Pacific ocean, Van Dieman’s 
Land, and New South Wales, accompanied 
by his son, Charles Wheeler.—Parr ut. 


the meeting to-morrow. These people have | make manifest the state of their hearts, set- 
now taken up a position in a distant valley, for | ting their sins in order before them, that so 
the purpose of carrying on their abominable | they might repent of them, and forsake them. 
practices more free from restraint: the in-|'That nothing short of “ repentance toward 
vitation was stated to be at the request of two | God, and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ,” 
strangers just arrived from the island of| will be availing. ‘That this light is Christ: 
Raiatea. They returned for answer, that|and if they believe in it, have faith in its 
they could not come to-morrow, but would | power, they should not walk in darkness, but 
certainly attend the following day. By this) shall have the light of life, according to his 
it was understood that they are in such a re-| word. “I am the light of the world,” said 
duced, impoverished and suffering state, from | he; “he that followeth me shall not walk in 
their evil habits and ruinous practices, as to| darkness, but shall have the light of life.” 
be for the most part without clothing, and| Have you not heard the voice of the Holy 
their resources exhausted by purchasing rum | Spirit in the secret of your hearts? I know 
and other strong drink. you have! I am sure you have! Which of 
8th of 11th mo. (First day.) From ap-| you that has come to years capable of reflect- 
pearances upomthe shore this morning, con-| ing upon your past and present life, can say 
siderable hopes were entertained that the | that you have not heard this inspeaking voice, 
people in the neighbourhood of the settlement | striving with you, and reproving you, when 
would generally collect to attend the meet- | about to do evil—when about to commit sin, 
ing. By nine o’clock went on shore, and on| and for sin committéd: reminding of sin after 
reaching the meeting-house, (a large and|sin, committed perhaps many years ago? 
commodious building,) we found that the| This light not only discovereth unto man his 
mostly American, and generally hove off and} children were in school, and singing a hymn/|sins, but as he turneth to it, and followeth it, 
on at a distance, to dispose of rum, in ex-| before separating. When they had finished, | in obedience and heartfelt unfeigned repent- 
change for what the islanders can furnish.| we went into the meeting-house, where about | ance, his sins are remembered no more 
There is, however, at present but little to be | five hundred of the natives were soon assem- | against him; they are taken away and for- 
had, as the thoughtless part of the community | bled, but none of the rebel party were there. | given, and though once of the darkest hue, 
(and these unhappily are in power) have con-| When Charles Barff had finished and come|are now made white in the blood of “ the 
verted even their bread-fruit into ardent spi-| down from the pulpit into the reading-desk, [| Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of the 
rit by distillation, and many families are now | took up a station at his left hand. The house | world.” And those who thus turn to hear 
in an unclothed and famishing condition.| being very Jarge, and the people seated in a| and obey the voice of the Son of God in spi- 
Charles Barff has no doubt but they will be} straggling manner, I suggested their drawing | rit, although dead in sins and _ trespasses, 
kindly disposed towards us, and I do not feel | nearer together and to us; which was imme- | “ yet shall they live,” and have a Teacher 
the least hesitation in coming amongst them. | diately complied with in a very rough and | that cannot be set aside, or be removed into 
We found here John Platt, son of the mis-| disorderly manner, and, as they continued|a corner; but their eyes shall see their 
sionary family at Raiatea, who has brought | unsettled, and talking pretty loud, I said a/| teacher, and their ears shall hear a voice be- 
over a small cargo of plantains, as food for| few words, which produced a general silence. | hind them, when about to turn to the right 
the people. In the schooner with this young | My certificates having been read, after a|hand or to the left, saying in effect, “ This 
man, our kind friend and interpreter, Charles! pause it was with me to say,—Now let us|is the way, walk ye in it;” such shall no 
Barff, looks forward to return to his family | humble ourselves under the mighty hand of| longer walk in darkness, but shall have the 
at Huahine, after doing all he can for us: he | God this morning, let us prostrate our minds | light of life, &c. Although poor and low 
is now on shore endeavouring to collect the| before Him, as a people conscious that to us|enough before standing up, yet now my 
scattered people at the meeting to-morrow. | belongs only blushing and confusion of face:| tongue was loosed, and my heart expanded 
There is a little remnant of serious natives} peradventure he may condescend to lift up| in that love and strength, which alone cloth- 
yet remaining, who have hitherto stood firmly | the light of his countenance upon us, andj} eth with authority to set the truth over all, 
against the practices of those in authority, | bless us together, for “ God is love.” ‘ As| and cause even the earthly tabernacle to re- 
and several of them are nearly allied to the| an eagle stirreth up her nest, fluttereth over | joice in the midst of the tribulations of the 
notorious chief or king, whose name is Mai,| her young, taketh them, beareth them on her| gospel, because its consolations are known 
(to which the letter O is often prefixed.) This} wings,” so the Lord is with his people, even | and felt to abound and create new sensations 
littte band there will be no difficulty in con-| as the mountains are round about Jerusa-| of gratitude and praise, “ to the glory of God 
vening. We could not have arrived here at|lem—from henceforth even for ever.” I told|the Father,” for Jesus Christ is Lord. It 
a more favourable moment, as the stock of|them that I had passed over many miles of| was a blessed meeting. When it broke up, 
spirits is exhausted, and the growing crops|trackless ocean to visit them; that I had/|the people crowded round about us in their 
not yet ready for the process of distillation. | come among them in the fear and in the love | usual way, to greet the strangers. When 
May the Lord work amongst them, to the} of God; in that love which embraces all, and | going to the afternoon meeting, I told Charles 
exaltation of his own great and adorable} would gather every son and daughter of the | Barff, from present feeling, that I believed I 
name: may now be the accepted time: may} human race into the heavenly garner of rest| should have nothing to say to the people ; 
now be the day of salvation to these poor|and peace: that this love constraineth us, | and so it proved, for I sat as a sign amongst 
people, saith all that is within me. In the!“ because we thus judge that if one died for| them; but peace and resignation to the Di- 
afternoon landed with C. Barff for exercise. | all, then were all dead: and that He died for | vine will were my dwelling place. Our cap- 
Saw the relics of several Marais, where human | all, that they which live might not henceforth | tain and seamen attended both these meetings. 
sacrifices were formerly offered. Continued | live unto themselves, but unto him who died| 9th of llth mo. A messenger was des- 
our walk until a bay opened on the other side| for them, and rose again.” ‘The burden| patched early this morning to ascertain whe- 
of the island. Passed by one of the dancing-| which rested upon me was to turn them from | ther the rebel chief and his party were likely 
houses, which has been established since the | darkness unto the Holy Spirit of Christ Jesus | to keep their word and come to us; as I had 
introduction of strong drink amongst them. | in themselves, to “that light which lighteth| concluded, if they failed in fulfilling their 
A message was despatched in the course of|every one”—that shineth in the heart “ of| promise, to visit them in their own valley, 
the day to the head of the rebellious party,|every one that cometh into the world ;” the| although it might resemble in degree that of 
who has been their leader into every mis-| same and no other than the apostle John so| rousing the lion in his den. The messenger, 
chief and distress that has overtaken them of| fully mentions in the first chapter. That this| however, reported, on returning, that the 
late, to invite him and his company to attend | light would show them where they are, and | chief would come to us in the forenoon. By 















(Continued from page 325.) 
Bolabola. 


6th of llth mo. It was ascertained, after 
anchoring in the haven of Teavanui, that 
there is a pilot for the accommodation of such 
ships as may incline to enter, but as it seldom 
happens that this place is visited at the pre- 
sent day, owing to the principal chief and 
many of the people having relapsed into their 
former idolatrous practices, this man was en- 
gaged in fishing on the other side of the island 
when we arrived. ‘The intoxicated state of 
the people has latterly deterred ships from 
calling here, not only from a fear of receiving 
damage, but on account of the few supplies to 
be obtained. Such vessels as do come are 
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THE FRIEND. 
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ten, a. M. information was received that he 
was near at hand; when we (accompanied by 
Charles Barff) landed to meet the party. They 
soon arrived, and knowing that this man had 
objected to go into the meeting-house, this 
was not urged, but we took up our station 
immediately under the shade of an immense 
tree, under the wide-spreading branches of 
which several hundred persons could be shel- 
tered from the scorching heat of the sun. 
The chief, at the head of a large banditti of 
females, first made his appearance; and on 
coming near unto us, said, “ You are come at 
a good time, and I hope that one or both of 
you will remain with us and be our teachers.” 
I told him we were not at our own disposal, 
that we must go wherever it is the will of the 
Lord, and that I believed we had many places 
to go to beside that island. We then shook 
hands with him and all his followers. The 
females were decorated in true ancient hea- 
then style, with garlands of flowers upon their 
heads, and were actually those persons em- 
ployed to perform for their chief’s amuse- 
ment those disgraceful and abominable dances 
practised upon these islands before the intro- 
duction of the missionaries. A body of men 
then followed, each of them throwing one or 
more cocoanuts at our feet as they came up; 
and those couples which had them suspended 
from a pole, threw them upon the ground in 
a ludicrous manner, which kept the whole 
assembly, and the rabble that attended on the 
occasion, in constant laughter and confusion. 
Upon the chief beginning to ask some ques- 
tions about us, I proposed that my certificates 
should be read, which C. Barff at once as- 
sented to, when silence was immediately pro- 
claimed. Before the reading was finished, 
these wild, thoughtless people were measur- 
ably changed into an attentive audience. 
When the reading was finished, all remained 
silent; and after a pause, I exhorted them to 
let the Lord God be their fear, and let him 
be their dread. 


’ 


move, and have our being :’ 










come—to repent, believe, and obey the gos- 


judgments of the Lord that would overtake 
acquaint themselves with him, and be at 


changed into those of serious thoughtfulness 


the hearts of all men. 


“He is not far from every} posed towards us. 
one of us,” said 1; “for in him we live, and| while some medicines were prepared and ad- 
saying, that I| ministered to the sick, and on returning to 


Turn ye, turn 


He will laugh at 
your fear 


the love of God, to flee from the wrath to 


pel—to seek the Lord while he may be found, 
to call upon him while he is near. “ Let the 
wicked forsake his way, and the unrighteous 
man his thoughts: and let him return unto 
the Lord, and to our God, for he will abun- 
dantly pardon.” ‘They were warned of the 


them if they continued in their wicked prac- 
tices, and entreated to turn unto the Lord; to 


peace, &c. All was chained down and laid 
low; their haughty and airy looks were 


by that Almighty Power, which controlleth 


When we separated, this chief came to C. 
Barff and told him, that old thoughts had heen 
brought into his mind, and seemed kindly dis- 
We remained on shore 





had hoped to have seen their faces yesterday | the vessel, found the chief had got there be- 
with the rest of the inhabitants of the island, | fore us, with two of his sons-in-law (of the 
who gave me their company ; but as this was | solid party), who staid dinner. One of the| 
not the case, it was my intention to-day to| females had the audacity to make her ap- 
liave visited them where they dwelt, as I pearance in the cabin at dinner time; but C. 
could not think of leaving the island without | Barff, knowing the vileness of her character, 
seeing them; for the Lord God whom I serve | she was forthwith dismissed. The visit of | 
is a God of love and of mercy, and willeth | this man was far from satisfactory, but sub- | 
not the death of a sinner, but rather that all) mitted to, in the hope that hereafter good | 
should repent, return, and live. For this he| might arise out of it. Our decks were crowd- 
sent his only begotten Son.into the world,|/ed in the afternoon by the natives, but we 
“ that whosoever believeth on him should not | were favoured to pass through it without any 








not obeyed the gospel; “ For if ye live after| called with C. Barff to see several of the sick 
the flesh, ye shall die; but if ye through the| people, of which there are many, and mostly 
Spirit do mortify the deeds of the body, ye| wasting away by the disease brought amongst 
shall live.” Be not deceived; God is not| them by the licentious crews of the shipping. 
mocked ; for whatsoever a man soweth, that 
shall he also reap. “ For he that soweth to his 
flesh, shall of the flesh reap corruption; but 
he that soweth to the Spirit, shall of the Spi- 
rit reap life everlasting.” 
ye, why will you die? Your only refuge is in 
Jesus ; and a measure or manifestation of his 
Holy Spirit is given to every man to profit| every child too, above seven years old, should 
withal ; that this is the light of Christ in your 
hearts, which, if taken heed to, will place your 
sins in order before you, in matchless love and 
and mercy, that you may repent of them; and 
be saved from them. But if you continue to 
disregard this light, and to rebel against it, it 
will be your condemnation, and the wrath of 
God will overtake you. 
your calamity, and mock when 
cometh ; the wicked shall be turned into hell, 
and all the people that forget God. I warned 
them, in the fear, and in the dread, and in 


(To be continued.) 





From the London Visitor. 
Old Humphrey on Attending the Sick. 


Had I my will, every man and woman, aye, 


be in some measure qualified to wait upon the 
sick. 


The proper end of education is to give us 


a knowledge of our duty, and to make us use- 


ful in our generation. Where, then, can we 
be more useful than at the couch of sickness 
and pain? 

It is not the wish of Old Humphrey that 
every one should become a nurse, and under- 
stand the whole mystery of caudle-making 
and saucepanry: all that he desires is, that 
every one should be moderately endowed with 
the most necessary qualifications to alleviate 
and comfort the sick. 

Show me one that has never received the 
assistance of others when in sickness; one 
who has neither father, mother, sister, bro- 
ther, nor friend on the face of the earth, and 
I will excuse him from being over anxious 
about this matter; but all who have kindred, 
or have received kindness, are bound, accord- 
ing to their ability, to qualify themselves to 
be useful to others. Must not he have a hol- 
low heart who would help a friend while he 
could swim, but neglect him when he was 
drowning? And is it not a little like this, to 
behave kindly to others in health, when they 
can do without our kindness, and forsake 
them in sickness, when they require assist- 
ance ? 

A cup of cold water to the weary and 
thirsty traveller is welcome indeed, and the 
most trifling attention to the sick is often- 
times a cordial to the fainting spirit. When 
the strength fails ; when the grasshopper is a 
burden; when the silver cord is about to be 
loosed ; when the golden bowl, and the pitcher 
at the fountain, and the wheel at the cistern, 
are near being broken—when the dust ap- 
pears to return to the earth, and the spirit 
unto God who gave it, it is then meet that 
every kindness should be shown to the suf- 
ferers. 

We are all liable to be dependent on the 
attentions of others, and we should all there- 
fore be qualified to attend to others. Those 
who in sickness have felt the relief of a well- 


erish, but have everlasting life.” It is a|unpleasant occurrence. ‘They are a proud,!timed cup of tea, or a small basin of well 
P 2 P y Pp ’ Pp , 


fearful thing to fall into the hands of. the liv-| haughty people, that delight in war, and since | 
ing God; for if the righteous scarcely be| the introduction of strong drink amongst 


saved, where shall the sinner and the ungodly | them, and the practice of distillation, the mis- 





made gruel, wine whey, or barley water, will 
not laugh at Old Humphrey for talking about 
such things; and if they should do so, he 


appear. That for the sake of Christ and his) sionary, George Platt, deemed it no longer | would, notwithstanding, gladly make them a 
gospel I was come amongst them, for his in-| safe to reside upon the island, and removed | cup or basin of any of these comforts, should 


heritance is still the heathen, and the utter-| with his family to Raiatea, as before men- 





most parts of the earth his possession. That 
I was a stranger, and knew nothing of the 
existing differences that prevailed amongst 
them, and that I desired to know nothing 
amongst them, but “ Jesus Christ and him 
crucified ;” but this I do know, that you have 








tioned. It is affecting to witness the de- 
graded and miserable appearance they now 
make for want of clothes, &c. Fowls, hogs, 
cocoanuts, pine-apples, &c. were brought on 
board by the solid party in tolerable abun- 
dance. ‘Towards evening went on shore, and 


their situation require it. 

How many hundreds of people are there in 
the world, who would not know how to make 
these common-place comforts, however urgent 
might be the necessity that required them at 
their hands? 

Is it difficult to teach even a child to put 
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two spoonfuls of tea into a pot, and pour boil- 
ing water over it; to let it stand a few mi- 
nutes, and then pouring it off, to add to it a 
little sugar and milk? Certainly not; yet 
how few children are taught to do this pro- 
perly ! 

Nor is it more difficult to boil half a pint 
or a pint of milk in a saucepan, and then to 
pour into it a wine-glass full of white wine: 
thus making that wine whey, which only re- 
quires to be strained from the curd to be 
ready for an invalid. How many grown-up 
persons would not know how to set about this! 

I know twenty people, as old as I am, who 
could not, without some instruction, make a 
decent basin of gruel; and yet how easily is 
this performed! While water is boiling in a 
saucepan, a large spoonful of oatmeal is mixed 
up in a basin with a little cold water; the hot 
water is then poured into this, when it is left 
to settle ; it is afterwards poured, leaving the 
husks at the bottom behind, into the sauce- 
pan, and boiled slowly, while being stirred 
round with a spoon. How is it that every 
one is not capable of rendering such a service 
in an extremity, when it may be done with so 
little trouble? There are many other little 
comforts that are provided as easily as these, 
but surely a knowledge of those that I have 
mentioned is not too much to be required of 
any one. If you have the right sort of affec- 
tion for those who are dear to you, you would 
not willingly let them lack, in a season of af- 
fliction, any service you could render them. 

Come, Old Humphrey will make a few re- 
marks that will help you, if you are disposed 
to add to your qualifications, to soothe the 
afflicted. If ever you are called to attend a 
sick-bed, be sure to manifest kindness ; with- 
out this quality, others will lose much of their 
value. 
but with your tongue: tenderness of heart is 
quite necessary. Be sure to exercise patience ; 
if you cannot do this, you are not fit to attend 
the sick. Forbearance, too, is a great virtue. 
Sick people are often fretful and trying, and 
require to be borne with. Cleanliness is es- 
sential : a dirty cup, a bit of coal in the toast, 
is enough to turn the heart of an invalid. 
Expertness and promptitude are of great value, 
that the wants of an invalid may be supplied 
without delay. Thoughtfulness must be prac- 
tised, that you may anticipate what will be 
required; and watchfulness, that you may 
know when to be of service. Be sober, as 
beseemeth an attendant on the sick; but be 
also cheerful. Cheerfulness is as good as 
medicine to the afflicted. Firmness and pru- 
dence are qualities that may at times be put 
to good account ; and if, in addition to those 
I have mentioned, you have sincere and lively 
piety, ever desiring to keep the eye, the heart, 
and the hopes of the sufferer fixed on the 
Great Physician, the Healer of the soul’s 
leprosy, as well as of the body’s ailments, 
why then your intentions may indeed do good; 
they may be the means of benefiting both 
body and soul. 

And think not that you can benefit the sick 
without doing a service to yourself. You 
may learn many a lesson in a sick chamber, 
that would never have been taught in other 
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places. “It is better,” on many accounts, 
“ to go to the house of mourning than to go 
to the house of feasting.” We learn more of 
this world’s hollowness, in an hour under the 
roof of sorrow, than in a life spent in the 
habitation of joy. 

To witness sanctified affliction is a high 
privilege, for then we see that “neither death, 
nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor 
powers, nor things present, nor things to 
come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other 
creature, shall be able to separate us from 
the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord.” 

Old Humphrey has attended the sick, both 
in the noontide and the midnight hour; the 
desponding sigh, the weary moan, and the 
groan of agony, are familiar to him. He has 
marked the changes from the first attack of 
sickness to the death-gasp that ended the 
mortal strife. He has closed the eyelids of 
youth and of age; and having felt, painfully 
felt, his own deficiencies as an attendant on 
the sick, he the more anxiously urges on 
others the duty of qualifying themselves to 
soothe the sorrows of the afflicted, and to 
smooth the bed of death. 


For “ The Friend.” 
EXPOSITION OF THE FAITH OF FRIENDS. 


On the Divinity and Offices of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. 
(Continued from page 328.) 


WILLIAM PENN. 


Again. ‘“ He makes too bold with us also, 
in saying in our ‘name, that Christ is in all 
men; for we choose rather to express our- 
selves otherwise ; as, that a manifestation of 
| Christ is within every man ; and in so saying, 
I have, by many plain scriptures, proved that 
we speak but the truth, and that which is every 
man’s blessing.” —Ib. 825. 1695. 

Replying to the bishop of Cork’s exceptions, 
| he says— 

“It is true, and a great and comfortable 
truth, that Christ is in us, according to 2 Cor. 
xiii. 5, Gal. ii. 16, Col. i. 26, 27; but not 
confined to man. He is not so there, as that 
he is no where else, and least of all, that he 
is not in heaven; for the apostle tells us, 
| Ephes. iv. 14, that he ascended far above all 
heavens, that he might fill all things ; then he 
is in man certainly. So that our asserting 
that doctrine of the indwelling of Christ in 
man does not make void his being elsewhere, 
because he is every where. ‘Though in hea- 
ven most gloriously, without doubt, being there 
glorified with the glory that he had with the 
Father before the world began. And they 
that thus believe in Christ, cannot deny his 
being at God’s right hand, which signifies, ac- 
cording to Scripture, Phil. ii..9, 10, 11, the 
highest exaltation; nor yet to be their Me- 
diator, for that is inseparable from his being 
their propitiation.”—P. 894. 1698. 








GEORGE WHITEHEAD. 


The following quotations are from his Jour- 
nal, viz.— 











| sanctification, and redemption. 
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To the Question Ist, “ Whether Jesus 
Christ hath a body, glorified in the heavens, 
distant and distinct from the bodies of his saints 
here below?” George Whitehead answers— 

“« Answer.—Yea, as a glorified body is dis- 
tinct from natural, ur earthly bodies, and hea- 
ven from the earth. 

“ Second.—Whether the blood that Jesus 
Christ shed at Jerusalem, is the blood that 
believers are justified by? Or whether he dies 
in men for their justification ? 

‘“‘ Answer.—Both sanctification, forgiveness 
of sins, cleansing from sin, and justification, 
are sometimes ascribed to the blood of Christ, 
and to the Spirit of our God, and our Lord 
Jesus Christ ; which effects, works, and ma- 
nifests the same in all true believers. 

“ But here are two questions put for one ; 
the first, appears not a scriptural, or proper 
question ; where does the Scripture use these 
words, viz. ‘ the blood that Jesus Christ shed ”” 
Seeing it was by wicked hands he was put to 
death, and his blood shed upon the cross? Yet 
as the blood of Jesus Christ is put for, or re- 
presents his life, which he laid down, and even 
the offering and sacrifice of himself at Jerusa- 
lem, that was a most acceptable sacrifice and 
of a sweet smelling savour to God, for man- 
kind; respecting his great dignity and obe- 
dience, who humbled himself even to the death 
of the cross, and gave himself a ransom for all 
men, for a testimony in due time: And his 
sacrifice, mediation, and intercession, hath 
opened a door of mercy for mankind to enter 
in at, through true repentance toward God, 
and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ, which 
are wrought in man, that, (that obeys his call 
thereto,) only by his grace and good spirit, 
unto sanctification and justification, in the 
name and power of our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
of God is made unto us, wisdom, righteousness, 
God’s great 
love toward mankind was manifest, in his 
dear Son Jesus Christ, and God was in Christ, 
reconciling the world to himself, not imputing 
their trespasses unto them, 2 Cor. v. 19. 

“ The latter question of the second, is 
groundless and perverse. We know neither 
Scripture, nor minister among us, that asserts 
Christ’s dying in men, for their justification, 
but that once he died, that is, for our sins, 
and rose again for our justification, and that 
he ever lives to make intercession ; and death 
has no more dominion over him. Christ Je- 
sus lives and reigns for ever, in the power and 
glory of the Father ; although some are said 
to crucify to themselves the Lord of life afresh, 
and to tread under foot the Son of God, which 
cannot be taken properly in a literal sense, 
but by their contempt of truth and doing de- 
spite to his Spirit of grace, as some malicious 
apostates have done, not to their justification, 
but condemnation. 

“« What any of us, or among us, have spoken 
or written of the Seed or Word, which the 
Son of Man, Jesus Christ, sows in men’s hearts, 
and of the same being oppressed, or suffering 
in some, or as being choked with worldly 
cares, and the love of riches in others, &e. 
These and many such like expressions may 
have been used, according to the parables and 
similitudes, which Christ Jesus himself spake, 
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relating to the kingdom of heaven, the word, tery, virtue, and effects of his sufferings, none | groups, and hurried away from their che- 
or seed of life and grace, sown by him in know but they that believe in his name, and|rished homes, to a strange and wilderness 
men’s hearts; and likewise of grieving, vex- | receive the righteousness of faith.”—Page 45. | country ; and General Scott, however lauded 
ing, and quenching his Spirit in them, by their | for the gentleness and forbearance of his ope. 
disobedience ; and yet by all these never to rations, if he offers the olive branch in one 
intend or mean, that Christ himself properly hand, holds out the threatening sword in the 
dies in men for their justification, although his From the New York American. | other, and seems to us to have furnished, by 
Spirit be both grieved and quenched in many ; | A LESSON. the course he has pursued, a most striking 
and many do lose the true sense of his living | Come here, my boy: thou see’st von dazzling sun, | exemplification of the wise king’s saying, 
word in themselves, by suffering their souls’ | That gives us such a flood of burning light— “the tender mercies of the wicked are cruel.” 
enemy to draw out their minds from that | What distance aoe — a eg he th ay? | missionary teacher among the Cherokees 
Seed, that Word, that Light, that Spirit of eee ee eee in a letter well remarks—* Their simple re- 


<eoug 7 -* &* | My child, my child—that mighty sun, whose beams 

our Lord Jesus Christ in them, which (in it- | Shed such a lustre on this world of ours, quest has ever been to be let alone. But per- 

self, in its own being) never dies. The im- | Is distant from us in the realms of space, haps they are troublesome neighbours—com- 

mortal Seed, the immortal Word, is of an im- eae on anreere ame pone sene on mitting depredations upon the whites. No! 

ce ; 8s s0 immense, that should it come within : : ‘ : ; 

mortal being, though many be dead thereunto | phe distance thou dialien"ik: the Whicte bine ovsh nothing of the kind is alleged against them. 

in their trespasses and sins.”—Pages 149, | The Vineyarp, however, is coveted, and 
must be had! The claims of eternal justice 


Of Heaven would be employed to give him reom, 
150, 151.——1659. And be completely hidden from our sight. 
« And if God spared not his own Son, but | Thou see’st the bending of the firmament, will never be forgotten, though they may 
delivered him up for us all, how shall he not And think’st thou see’st the bound’ries of its dome— seem to sleep, for God iz just.” 
We subjoin two articles on the subject 
from different papers. The example given 


‘ ‘ : ? Ages on ages told and told again, 
with ag also freely give us all things? Rom. | Would not suffice thee to explore its depths, 
vill. 32. 
in the first may serve to show the nature of 
the kindness exercised. 


(To be continued.) 


































Though on the flashes of the lightning borne, 
* Jesus Christ showed his own and heaven- | Or on the pinions of the shafts of light. 


iy Father’s great love to all men, as he is the a a eens yon es cat 
Light of the world, and given for a light unto | pj Paty. fy Spreads aways ‘ar, lar beyon 


; . | The farthest beams of our majestic sun 
the gentiles, and to be God’s salvation to Eternity displayed in realms of spaco— 


the ends of the earth ; and also in his dying | Its image and its best depicted type. 
for all men ; by the grace of God lasting death Yet think not, Edward, though the beams of light 
for every man; giving himself a ransom for Of this our candle fail by length of way, 
Me. hs : That those vast regions are in darkness clad: 
all men, and in making intercession, both for | suns—other suns of more majestic form, 
transgressors and for the saints ; also accord- | Fill up the scale of nature and prolong 
ing to the will of God, even in heaven itself, | The chain of the eternal scheme of things. 
he appears in the presence of God for us, and Mind, mind would fail us to retain the grasp 
also by his holy Spirit in all true believers: a wack .s pletere ae ie there dieplay'd—- 
g aaa : : *| The lab’ring spirit sinks dejected down, 
his Spirit maketh intercession, helpeth our | fits boasted nature quails before the task— 
infirmities, moves and assists us in prayer. | He, He that made them, can alone retain 
They who are sons of God, are sensible that| Their rank and number in exact account 
he hath sent forth the Spirit of his Son into| But we shall be with Him, and when the veil 
their hearts, crying Abba Father. Gal. iv. 6 oe ee eee 
» Crying, ’ he wes = * ~*) And in the secrets of the spirit’s pow’r 
“The humility, mercy, and condescension, | Our soul be quicken'd by divine command, 
of Jesus Christ, our blessed Mediator, are | We then shall see them ev’n as they are seen 
such that he is touched with the feeling of our By happy beings in the realms of light. 
infirmities, weaknesses and temptations, and | OO lIlV0@—IIIEeeeeeeee 
ready to succour, help, and relieve all them THE FRIEND. 
that are tempted, even by his grace and good | —-----—-——— 
Spirit, in their drawing near to the throne of | SEVENTH MONTH, 21, 1838. 
his mercy and grace. p SENT 
“O faithful Creator, O King of saints,O| Some weeks back we adverted to certain 
merciful High Priest, O compassionate Me-/| recent arrangements which had been entered . 
diator, let thy light and thy truth shine forth |into by the authorities at Washington with the far west. These make about four thou- 
see sand, who have already been sent off as “ cap- 
more and more io the glory of thy great and | the Cherokee delegates, from which the hope fei’ ot ue - 
excellent name and power, and expel the great | was inferred, that at least a partial degree : area ee eee ane eer 
P P tail Pare near Ross’s Landing, expecting to start in a 
darkness of apostacy that has covered many | of justice would at length be conceded to that ie Dy ae lag wad. 
nations and professions of Christianity, and | interesting and injured community. At the > Pa SARE, R, SOR,, WOREENOS 


: : . ri , > > “ a 
greatly appeared in these latter times against | same time, however, in allusion to an address ee eee = a i me a 
thy light, thy truth and people, whom thou|of General Scott to the Cherokees, a fear h ey a - ha ae . — oe of 
hast called and delivered out of darkness, into | was expressed that the hope would prove fal- ee ee ee ee ee 

ted, peaceably, to their conquerors. Proba- 


thy marvellous light. Glory and dominion be | lacious, and the apprehension was strengthen- 
y z y : PP - bly several thousand more will leave the coun- 


Removal of the Cherokees. 


We are enabled to lay before our readers 
the following letter from a gentleman in the 
Cherokee country, dated June 18. The au- 
thor is one on the correctness of whose state- 
ments we entirely rely.—N. Y. Obs. 

Mr. Editor,—Soon after the 23d ult. the 
inhabitants of Georgia commenced gathering 
the Cherokees. In Georgia, they were ge- 
nerally taken from their houses, leaving their 
fields of corn, their cattle, houses, and most of 
their movable property, for any person who 
pleased to take it into possession. As an ex- 
ample—one family was suffered to take nothing 
from their place but the clothes they had on. 
After some days, the man had permission to 
return to his former dwelling. He found all 
his property removed. Besides other things, 
he lost seventeen head of cattle, one horse, 
forty dollars in silver, and a number of valu- 
able books., 

Yesterday, which was the Sabbath, about 
eleven hundred commenced their journey to 
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nettle tle we a a Nei tina rn. 





to thy great name and power, for ever andjed by the tenor and spirit of a paragraph 





ever.” —Pages 211, 212. 1659. 

When replying to T. Vincent’s argument 
relative to a strict and rigid satisfaction, he 
says— 

“« He should have produced his plain Scrip- 
ture, for Scripture we own; and Christ’s sa- 
tisfaction as rightly stated ; and what a most 
acceptable sacrifice he was to the Father for 
all; yea, his sufferings as Man, or in the flesh, 
without the gates of Jerusalem, was all ac- 
ceptable to God: his soul was also made an 
offering for sin, and that he was a Lamb slain 
from the foundation of the world. The mys- 


from a Georgia paper subsequently inserted. 
| Whether owing to want of good faith in the 
government, or to inefficiency of power to 
enforce its own measures, it is now plainly 
manifest, that the arrangements to which we 
have alluded were essentially illusory—mere 
insult and mockery added to the grievous 
load of oppression already heaped upon that 
people. All the accounts in the newspapers 
agree in stating, that the poor, pealed, scat- 
tered, forsaken, and unresisting Indians, have 
been hunted like the beasts of the forest, like 
sheep having no shepherd, collected into 











try the present week. 

Gen. Scott, under date of June 22, writes to Gov. 
Cannon, of Tennessee, that he had already collected 
three fourths of the Cherokees, and that the other 
fourth were expected to be collected in eight or ten 
days. About 3,000 were sent off to the west, between 
the Ist and 17th ult., when apprehending that the 
warm season might prove highly injurious to the In- 
dians, he was induced to suspend tarther emigration 
until the first of September next. In the mean time 
he proposes to hold all the Indians, yet to be emi- 
grated, guarded by regular troops, at and around his 
head quarters, at Ross and Gunter'’s Landing. At the 
date of his letter he had commenced discharging the 
Tennessee militia under his command. 


